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SAN JUAN COUNTY. 



San Juan County occupies the northwestern corner of the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico. It is bounded on the north by La Plata 
County, Colorado; on the west by Arizona, on the south by McKln- 
ley County and on the east by Rio Arriba County, New Mexico. 
The government monument which marks its northwestern corner 
altjo marks the comer of Nefw Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Colorado. 
It is adjacent to one of the richest mining belte in the United 
States and its present distributing point is Durango, just across 
the Colorado line. 

AREA. 

San Juan County is an empire in itself. It covers 5,742 square 
milcB, or to be more exact, 3,697,000 acres, of which 1,958,400 
acres are included in the Navajo Indian Eeservation; 1,475,000 
acres are subject to entry under the federal land laws; about 
260,000 acres have been appropriated, and about 300,000 acres are 
irrigable. The county is four and one-half times as large as the 
State of Rhode Island ; three times as large as Delaware, and con- 
tains 900 square miles more than the State of Connecticut. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Topographically, the county, or at least the irrigable portion 
of it, viewed from above, presents the appearance of a basin eur- 
rouinded on all sides with mountains and high ridges, with a deep 
notch cut into one side through which the San Juan River flows. 
The county is not mountainous, but is located in the foothills, on 
the mesas and in the valleys of the gigantic mountain masses to 
the north in Colorado. Some of its hills, however, rise to a con- 
siderable altitude. Outside of the river valleys and the upper 
mesas, which are broad and level, the county consists of a series 
of "double lands" broken by arroyos and generally composed of 
fertile soil upon which the native grasses grow luxuriantly. The 
altitude ranges from 5,100 to 5,800 feet. On the La Plata, in 
the La Plata Valley, extending to the Sam Juan River, is a large 
body of land called "The Meadows," consisting of about 30,000 
acres of unbroken land, which slopes gently from both sides to a 
dry run or arroyo in the center. It is five miles wide in some 
places and is situated just right for irrigatioan. A man could 
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SAN JUAN COUNTY, NEW MEXICO. 5 

readily irrigate 100 acres without assistance if water were con- 
venient; The soil is very deep and productive, in fact, it is espec- 
ially adapted to the raising of grain, fruit, alfalfa and vegetables. 
The tract has the appearance of a prairie or of an old field all 
ready for the plow. The land is subject to entry under the home- 
stead and desert land laws of the United States, and, if reclaimed 
by the coDstruction of irrigation works, would support from 800 
to 1,200 families. At the head of "The Meadows" is a natural 
reservoir site, which could be made to supply sufficient water for 
X this entire tract. The reservoir would also make a beautiful lake 
for fishing, boating and other attractions of a summer and winter 
resort. 

RIVERS AND IRRIGATION. 

The annual rainfall amounts to about fourteen inches and con- 
sequently the county is arid, the rainifall not being sufficient to 
raise crops. The county's greatest wealth is its abundant water 
supply, which is very great and ample. This water supply is 
drawn from the stupendous mountain masses of southwestern Col- 
orado. The county is drained almost entirely by the San Juan 
River and its tributaries whose waters find their way to the Pacific 
Ooean through the Colorado River. The Sant Juan drains the 
watershed of the eastern side of the Continental Divide and tra- 
verses the entire length of the county from east to west. Rising 
in the same mountain masses in Colorado and draining their 
southern slopes are the Pine, Las Animas and La Plata Rivers, 
which flow into the San Juan and afford an abundant supply of 
water for irrigation. The perpetual snow in the mountains of 
Colorado supplies these streams with cold, pure water, even in the 
driest seasons. The San Juan River enters the county just below 
its junction with the Piedras, a short distance south of Arboles, 
Colorado, and thence, turning to the west, passes out near the 
northwestern corner. Its water supply comes entirely from the 
watershed to the north, as the drainage from the south is small 
and uncertiaiiDi. The length of the river in the county is 124 
miles. It is 275 feet wide on the average and has a fall of eleven 
feet to the mile. In the spring and early summer it is not ford- 
eble, and when at low water it is from two to four feet deep with 
a strong underflow. The least flow of the river is about 4,000 
cubic feet per second, or sufficient to irrigate 640,000 aeres. At 
Largo the river bottoms widen into rolling mesas and bottom 
lands available for cultivation. Here the most important tracts 
are known as the Bloomfield and Solomon Mesas, and, with the 
valleys, aggregate about 20,000 acres on the north side of the 
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SAN JUAN COUNTY, NEW MEXICO. 7 

river; thence to the junction with the Animas River, a distance 
of ten miles/ the lands are broken and difficult to irrigate. On 
the north side of the river, between the mouth of the Amdmas and 
Jewett, is valley land twenty-five miles long and one or two miles 
in width. The Animas and La Plata Rivers empty into the San 
Juan near Farmington, about midway in the county. The flow 
of the Rio de los Pinos at its junction with the San Juan is eighty 
second feet. The Las Animas is the largest tributary of the San 
Juan and its mean flow is 855 second feet, below Aztec. The La 
Plata River enters the San Juan about three miles below Farm- 
ington and its mean flow is fifty second feet. These streams are 
permanent in character, but the flow fluctuates with the seasons, 
depending primarily upon the melting of winter snows in spring 
and upon the so-called rainy season, occurring usually in the latter 
part of August and in September. The spring flow begins in the 
early part of March and reaches its maximum about the middle 
of May, then gradually declines until the fore part of July, when 
it reaches the normal summer flow. The rainy season flow, occur- 
ring in August and September, is characterized by sudden freshets, 
which at times are of great Tolume, as in September, 1896, when 
a flow of 7,800 second feet was observed in the Andmas River. 

Some portions of the county along the rivers have been settled 
for about twenty-five years, but until about ten years ago the 
settlement was very sparse with small trading posts along the 
most traveled roads. The farmers have joined in constructing 
canals and ditches sufficient to irrigate mearly all of the tillable 
land in the first or immediate bottoms of the rivers and also some 
of the mesa lands on the second bottoms. While the various 
ditches and canals under the law are called corporation or com- 
munity ditches, they are owned exclusively by the farmers and 
land owners having land under them. In the first construction 
of these ditches or canals, the farmers owning adjoining land 
would associate themselves as a community ditch company to con- 
struct a ditch with sufficient capacity to irrigate all of their re- 
spective lands under this particular ditch. The shares of water 
were then divided in proportion to the amount of land that each 
held for irrigation. Each farmer thus procured a sufficient water 
right for the lands owned by him under this particular ditch. 
This water right goes with the land and is perpetual, the same 
as houses, fencing and other improvements. Of course, water 
rights can be divided, transferred and sold separately from the 
land or attached to other lands by deed or transfer. 

The only expense connected with a water right in one of these 
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SAN JUAN COUNTY, NEW MEXICO. 9 

community ditches is the amount of work and expense necessary 
each year in repairing and putting the ditches in proper shap€^. 
This expense is light and is done mostly in work of cleaning out 
and repairing the ditches, each water owner doing his pro rata 
share of the work. The average cost of a water right for forty 
acres ranges from $10 to $25 and averages $15 to $17. 

There is but one syndicate or real corporation ditch in San 
Juan County and that is known as "The Animas, La Plata and 
San Juan Canar' or the "Coolidge Ditch." This canal is twenty 
miles long and about $100,000 were expended in its construction 
and acquiring lands under it. Outside of this, the eighty other 
ditches and canals are owned and controlled by the farmers and 
land owners having land under irrigation, and there are no water 
rents or water taxes levied by these community ditches. 

The irrigable areas are found on the table and bottom lands of 
the San Juan, Las Atnimas and La Plata Rivers. In addition, 
and properly to be considered in the San Juan basin, are the lands 
on either side of the Largo, Canon Blanco and Canon Gallegos, 
which flow into the San Juan from the south, but are dry part of 
the year. Still farther south are twenty-four townships supplied 
with water, but less abundantly, from the headwaters of the Eio 
Chaco or Chusca and the Ojo Amarilla. * 

The Animas Valley, through which flows the Rio de las Animas, 
a beautiful stream from 150 to 200 feet in width, with a minimum 
flow of 750 cubic feet per seoond, is very fertile and about one 
to three miles wide, extending from the Colorado line on the 
north to a junction with the San Juan, a distaaice of forty miles. 
Nearly all of the lands in this valley are under irrigation and 
the entire fifty miles is dotted with beautiful homes and thriving 
villages. Between the Animas and La Plata Rivers lies the at- 
tractive Farmington Glade, several miles in width by eighteen 
miles long, covering 25,000 acres of land. By a high line ditch, 
water from the Animas River could be carried -to this body of 
land, and it offers a particularly inviting field to those in search 
of irrigation enterprises. A peculiarity of the Animas River is 
that the Dottom is composed of small, round, water-worn boulders 
that exist to an unknown depth. More water flows in the boulder 
bed than appears on the surface. The La Plata is about forty feet 
in width. 

There are in actual cultivation under the twenty ditches on the 
Las Animas 5,000 acres; under the twenty on the La Plata, 4,200 
acres, and under the twenty on the San Juan, 5,000 acres; while 
on the Rio de los Pinos about 500 acres are under cultivation. 
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SAN JUAN COUNTY, NEW MEXICO. 11 

making a total of about 15,000 acres under actual cultivation 
on these streams. The total land under ditch is in the neighbor- 
hood of 100,000 acres, that portion not in actual cultivation being 
used for pasturage; of this, 50,000 acres could be put under culti- 
vation without necessitating any enlargemeaat of the present irri- 
gation system. 

Work is being prosecuted on the construction of a 35-foot canal 
to bring water to the Navajo Indian Beservation. The work is 
being done by the United States Indian Service. 

Several companies and syndicates are figuring on the construc- 
tion of a number of new ditch and canal enterprises that will 
bring under irrigation and cultivation large bodies of rich gov- 
ernment lands subject to homestead and desert land entries. Not 
one-fifth of the lands that can be reclaimed by the building of 
new canals and ditches or storage reservoirs has yet been filed 
upon. In the western part of the county, tributary to the La Plata 
Valley, a large storage reservoir project is now in contemplation 
which will water large bodies of uplands and mesas that are public 
land. The acreage adapted to agriculture but not yet under ditch 
is 600,000 acres. The greater part of this can be reclaimed as 
the water supply is abundant. On several ranches windmills have 
been erected, as abundant water is found at small depth and, at 
a greater depth, artesian water could probably be developed. 

There are large bodies of government land on the upper mesas 
and on the divides that are adapted to fruit culture and can be 
irrigated by the great amount of water that flows to waste every 
year. In the La Plata Valley there is a considerable area of till- 
able land that can be irrigated cheaply if storage reservoirs are 
built for the flood waters now flowing to waste down the river. 
The La Plata Eiver being the shortest in the county, with the 
smallest drainage area, having its source in the La Plata Moun- 
tains, the supply of water in the river sometimes does not last to 
the latter part of the irrigating season because the La Plata 
Mountains are not very high and the snow on- them melts quickly, 
especially if the snowfall of the preceding winter is light. Con- 
sequently the uplands and higher mesas have not always sufBcient 
water later in the season, but through utilizing the natural sites 
for reservoirs, enough water can- be stored during the flood season 
to supply any shortness later in the season. 

The La Plata Valley is at present one of the flnest and best 
valleys in the county, and for the past twenty-flve years farming 
and fruit growing have been carried on successfully and profltably 
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SAN JUAN COUNTY, NEW MEXICO. 13 

on the first and second bottoms, where some of the richest and 
most productive ranches in New Mexico are located. 

CLIMATE. 

San Juan County has as perfect a climate as can be found on 
this earth. Its summers are never oppressive, a temperature 
of 100 degrees in the shade not being on record. The highest 
summer temperature is from 94 to 96 degrees, but even 96 degrees 
at the altitude of San Juan County, with mountains covered with 
perpetual snow within seventy-five and one hundred miles, is not 
so oppressive as 85 de^ees in a lower and more humid portion of 
the country. The winters are always sunshiny and mild, with an 
absence of dampness and excessive precipitation that makes even 
zero weather delightful and exhilarating. There are on the aver- 
age 235 perfectly clear days in the year, about 100 days, mostly 
in summer, on which clouds may be observed in the sky, and 30 
days, also mostly in summer, that are cloudy. In winter, during 
the day, the winds are from a southwesterly direction, passing over 
arid lands warmed by the sunshine; while at night, both summer 
and winter, they come from the snow-capped San Juan Mountains 
of southern Colorado, sixty to one hundred miles away. There is 
no malaria lurking in the pure atmosphere, the county being free 
from ague, chills and fever. For those troubled with consumption-, 
other lung troubles of any kind, catarrh, asthma, bronchitis, rheu- 
matism and other chronic foms of disease, there is no better cli- 
mate to be found*. San Juan County is Nature^s own sanitarium 
for consumptives. It was Helen Hunt Jackson who said that 
"Cflimate is Fate," after the sunshiny, arid climate of the Eocky 
Mountains had restored her to the health of which the humid, de- 
pressing climate of the east had robbed her. That success in life 
depends upon health, and this again depends upon climatic con- 
ditions, goes without saying, and, therefore, to grow up or to live 
in a perfect climate is to lay one of the foundations for success 
and happiness, and is fate indeed. 

The most dreaded destroyer of all, the one which sends a mighty 
army of human beings annually to the grave, before whose ravages, 
cholera, yellow fever and other epidemics or the inroads of all other 
diseases sink into insignificance by comparison, is consumption. 
It is estimated that 125,000 persons in the United States are an- 
nually cut off in their prime or in middle age by this most insidious 
of all human ailments. Statistics show that 27 per cent of the 
deaihs in this country are traceable to its agency. To those thus 
afflicted, climate is indeed fate, the more so because the best med- 
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SAN JUAN COUNTY, NEW MEXICO. 15 

ical authorities, whose conclusions are based upon experience and 
observation, agree that climate, or rather lack of climate, is the 
cause of most cases of consumption. 

The fact is also established by oflBcial statistics showing that 
consumption and kindred diseases are much more prevalent in 
those sections of the country with a severe, humid climate than in 
other sections. In New England, for instance, about 25,000 suc- 
cumb annually to this destroyer, while in the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, with their larger 
populations, even a greater number are claimed by it. Consump- 
tion is alarmingly prevalent in Canada, Ohio, Michigan and Wis- 
consin, in fact, in all northern and eastern sections of the American 
continent. The humid atmosphere of California, Washington and 
Oregon claims many victims. In.* the Southern States, while the 
disease is not so prevalent, owing to the absence of overcrowded 
cities and a less stressful life, yet consumption tthere, too, demands 
.many victims, while the Rocky Mountain plateaus alone are ex- 
empt from it. 

An idea of the comparative prevalence of the disease in the dif- 
ferent sections is given by the following percentage of deaths from 
consumption: Maine, 50 per cent; the rest of New England, 25 
per cent; Middle Atlantic States, 19 per cent; Mississippi Valley 
States, 18 per cent; Southern States, 6 per cent, and New Mexico, 
3 per cent, the deaths in New Mexico being those of persons who 
came to the Southwest in the last stages of consumption. The 
disease is practically unknown to the natives. The children of 
consumptive parents grow up in New Mexico without developing 
that predisposition to the disease which has caused many people 
to believe that consumption is hereditary. The percentage of peo- 
ple cured of consumption, even in the more advanced stages, is so 
large that the following statement from a physician practicing in 
the Territory is undoubtedly justified. He says : "There are more 
people in New Mexico who have recovered from consumption after 
having been given up by their physicians than can be found in all 
the other commonwealths of the Union.^^ 

The fame of New Mexico as a sanitarium for persons suffering 
from or threatened with pulmonary disorders has become world 
wide. In 1885, a committee was appointed by the International 
Medical Congress, in session at Paris, France, to make a thorough 
examinattion and determine what parts of the world gave the best 
promise of possessing the climate most conducive to the recovery 
from consumption. The committee agreed that the best climate 
for consumptives was to be found in the valleys of a mountainous 
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country, where there would be comparative immunity from the 
winds and storms Which sweep over the plains and coast regions, 
while the proper temperature would be found between the 32d 
and 36th degrees of latitude at an elevation of from 5,000 to 7,000 
feet, where the patient would not be exposed to the severe weather 
of the North nor the enervating influence of the South; and that 
the air should be dry, the rainfall small and the sunshine the least 
broken by clouds and unfair weather. After visiting Egypt, Al- 
geria, Cape Colony, Italy, Sicily and other parts of Europe, Africa, 
Asia, South and North America, this committee determined that 
New Mexico afforded the necessary conditions in a higher degree 
than any other locality, excepting, perhaps, a sirnAl portion of 
northern Africa. 

AGRICULiURE. 

The agricultural products of the county are many and varied. 
Everything common to the south temperate zone is raised, includ- 
ing com, wheat, oats, rye, barley, timothy, clover, cane, broom corn, 
alfalfa and every variety of vegetables, in enormous quantities and 
of the best quality ; potatoes, sweet potatoes, beans, peas, beets and 
the finest quality of the sugar beet, turnips, pumpkins, squashes, 
melons, cantaloupes and other vegetables. 

Land properly irrigated and cultivated will produce per acre 
thirty to forty bushels of wheat, fifty to ninety bushels of oats, 
likewise rye eighteen to thirty bushels. Wheat sells at $1.60 per 
hundred pounds, and oats at $2.00, while corn brought last year 
$1.65. The average price of alfalfa last winter was $6 per ton. 

An example of what intense cultivation of the Animas Vallej 
soil will accomplish is that of A. J. Gilmour of Flora Vista. Mr 
Gilmour has ranched near Flora Vista for the past' eighteen years. 
From a tract of land covering one and a quarter acres he, year be- 
fore last, gathered and marketed 36,000 pounds of ripe onions, 
which netted him $540. He delivered the onions to the Hyde Ex- 
ploration Company at Farmington, the sacks having been furnished 
by them. Besides the ripe onions, 1,000 pounds of culls were sold. 
The crop that year, it should be stated, was 14,000 pounds short 
of the amount grown the year before on tlie same ground. On a 
tsmall ranch near Cedar Hill, from nine and one-half acres, last 
year, 310 bushels of wheat were raised and twenty bushelsi of 
alfalfa seed. The wheat was marketed at $1.20 per hundred, 78 
cents a bushel on the randi and the alfalfa seed for $11 per cwt. ; 
a total money yield of $461.80. or over $50 an acre. The oat 
yield was seventy-six bushels per acre, worth at Durango $2.00 
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per hundred, or 64 cents a bushel of thirty-three pounds. The 
alfalfa yield averaged six tons to the acre, worth $6.00 a ton on 
the ranch for feeding range cattle which pasture in the Mils and 
mountains during the summer, and are brought to the valleys for 
winter feeding. This is not a corn country, the nights being too 
cool for its greatest development, yet on the same land the smallest 
yield was forty-one bushels per acre, and the average forty-six 
bushels. This exceeds the average in the United States by over 
ten bushels per acre. 

A. U. Graves, of Cedar Hill, in 1901, produced 22,000 pounds 
of onions, or 366 bushels per acre. Watermelons, celery and pea- 
nuts, hard and soft shell almonds and walnuts are of favored 
return, while the San Juan cantaloupe, in its delicacy of flavor, 
generosity of yield, certainty of maturity and robustness for ship- 
ment, cannot be surpassed. This cantaloupe is yearly increasing in 
its scope of both cultivation and market travel, and will soon be 
of cosmopolitan demand. Watermelons reach a weight of forty 
pounds. Cabbages also reach that weight per head. While no gen- 
eral test has yet been made, the soil and climatic conditions con- 
stitute a prediction that tobacco is to be a successful crop at no 
distant day. Popcorn attains a height of over thirteen feet, while 
Indian com stalks reach above twelve feet. The native grasses 
make excellent hay that yields two to three tons per acre. 

The canaigre plant, with roots containing from 30 to 40 per 
cent of tannic acid, grows wild in the valleys and is the source of 
a coming and great industry. It is estimaited that 100,000 acres 
are covered with this plant, with a production of two and a half 
tons of the roots per acre. The roots, which renew themselves 
annually, sell as high as $80 per ton for tanning purposes, and 
the extent of area covered by the canaigre plant in San Juan 
County is an inducement for tanneries to locate. 

Sugar beets, especially, yield well. Tests made at the Agricul- 
tural College Experiment Station at Mesilla Park have demon- 
strated that San Juan and Santa Fe Counties raise the finest 
sugar beets in the United States. They average 85 per cent in 
purity and yield 21 per cent of saccharine matter. 

VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 

Among the many questions asked by home seekers are those 
relative to the price and value of irrigated farms and lands. It 
is difficult to answer these questions because there is a great 
variety and difference in the location and adaptability of the lands 
in San Juan County with reference to irrigation and nature of the 
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soil. The price depends on the location of the land, whether or 
not it is flat and unbroken with just enough slope to irrigate it 
easily, or whether it is rolling and broken so that it has to be 
leveled and prepared for irrigation at the expense of some time 
and labor. Another factor in the price is proximity to settlements, 
distance from the railways, main roads, schools and churches. The 
status of water rights belonging to the land, whether the latter is 
at or near the headgate of a ditch, where less work is required for 
irrigation, than on land further away from the headgate, all affect 
its value. The rule governing community ditches is that each land 
owner commences to work at the head of the ditch and works 
his pro rata share in cleaning and re])airing the ditch to the lower 
part of his farm. Then his work on the ditch is done, while the 
land owner further down the ditch must continue to work until 
he reaches the lower part of his ranch. Raw lands with perpetual 
water rights, but with no other improvements, if the lands are 
smooth and level and in a fair location, range in price from $15 
to $30 an acre, according to distance from railroads, from towns 
and condition of land. Improved lands with perpetual water rights 
range in price from $20 to $60 an acre, while choice locations are 
worth $100 an acre, this depending upon the nature of the im- 
provements, orchards, etc. 

A good bearing orchard will produce from $75 to $150 an acre 
and, even after paying all expenses connected with it, the profit 
ranges from $50 to $125 an acre. It will thus be seen that an 
orchard of several acres upon a ranch that is worth from $100 to 
$200 an acre will make a material difference in its value. Land 
well seeded to alfalfa usually produces from four to eight tons 
per acre of three crops or cuttings per year, the average alfalfa 
yield being about five tons per season. For the past three years, 
alfalfa hay in the stack on the ranch has been selling not lower 
than $5 per ton, and $8 per ton when baled, as it costs about $2.50 
per ton to furnish wire and bale it. During the past year, when 
the season was somewhat severe, alfalfa hay sold at $10 per ton 
in the stack, and at the present writing is selling at $20 a ton in 
bales at Durango. Alfalfa hay can be cut, harvested and put in 
the stack at from $5 to $6 per acre, which will leave a net profit 
of from $17 to $20 an acre on land that produces ^Ye tons to the 
acre, and it must not be forgotten that lands properly prepared 
and on which alfalfa seed is sown thickly, producing a good, heavy 
stand, require just as little work as lands with an inferior stand. 
A good alfalfa stand on the average San Juan County land will 
produce seven to eight tons to the acre, so that an, acre will pro- 
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duce from $35 to $40 worth of hay. Allowing $7 per acre for 
cutting, harvesting and stacking, there is left a net profit of from 
$28 to $33 an acre. It will thus be seen that for a 160-acre farm 
with ten to twenty acres of good bearing orchard, with forty to 
eighty acres in alfalfa and the remaining portion in com, small 
grain, pasture and other crops, especially where such a farm has a 
good house; fencing, barns and out-buildings, with a good water 
right and lateral ditches constructed for irrigating, an3rthing less 
than from $60 to $100 per acre would be a very inadequate price. 
Take a farm in the best parts of Iowa, Illinois, northern Missouri 
or eastern Kansas or Nebraska that is worth $50 an acre, or $8,000 
for 160 acres, and the owner thinks he is well paid if he receives 
$400 to $500 cash rent per year from it, even though he pays the 
taxes out of his pocket. Take a 160-acre farm in San Juan County 
in a good location, with water rights, have 100 to 120 acres of it 
in fine tillable, irrigable land and the rest in pasture; have 20 
acres in orchard, 40 acres in alfalfa and 40 acres in corn, wheat, 
oats and barley, with a vegetable garden, and the annual income 
will seem very big compared with the income from an eastern 
farm of that size. The 20 acres of bearing orchard, even in the 
poorest fruit year, after paying all expenses, will yield $50 profit 
per acre, or a total of $1,000. Forty acres in alfalfa, after paying 
all expenses, will yield a profit of $600 besides leaving sufficient 
for feed. The remaining 40 acres in grain and vegetables will 
yield from $400 to $600, making in the neighborhood of $2,000 
per year net income. As irrigation assures good crops, it will be 
readily seen that a 160-acre farm in San Juan County is a very 
valuable asset. There is no other place in the West where lands 
will yield more per acre when properly irrigated and cultivated 
than in this county. Yet many tracts of raw land with a good 
water right can be bought at from $15 to $30 an acre, while im- 
proved lands can be bought at from $25 to $100 an acre. 

In the Eio Grande Valley and in the vicinity of Grand Junc- 
tion, Delta, Montrose and other fruit growing and agricultural 
districts in Colorado, lands as here described are valued at from 
$100 to $300 an acre. Irrigated fruit lands in the Arkansas- Valley 
about Canon City and Florence, within a short distance from 
Pueblo, Colorado, are selling at and are considered well worth, 
when set out in nice three and four year old fruit trees, from 
$400 to $1,000 an acre. Yet the fruit from one apple tree in a 
San Juan County orchard, is worth 20 per cent more in cash forty 
to sixty miles from a railroad than is the fruit from the same kind 
of a tree in the Arkansas Valley. It is only a few years ago that 
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the finest agricultural land in the country around Boulder, Greeley, 
LongmoDt, Ixn^eland and Fort Collins, Colorado, was selling at 
from $35 to $60 an acre because crops were restricted to alfalfa, 
potatoes and grains. But in the past two years, beet sugar fac- 
tories have been located at nearly all of those towns in northeastern 
Colorado and at Kocky Ford, Sugar City and other points in the 
Arkansas Valley. This has advanced the value of farming land 
from $35 to $60 am- acre to $100, $150 and $200 an acre. The 
College of Agriculture at Fort Collins, Colorado, and at Mesilla 
Park, New Mexico, have made tests of the percentage of sacch- 
arine matter in the sugar beets in many localities in the western 
States and Territories and these tests have demonstrated that the 
percentage of saccharine matter in the sugar beets raised in San 
Juan and Santa Fe Counties exceeds that of the sugar beets raised 
in any other locality in the entire country. The coming of the 
railroads will also bring .beet sugar factories to San Juan County, 
which, of course, will result in a rapid advance of land values. 
Fortunate will then be the man who owns good tracts of land in 
San Juan County, 

ALFALFA. 

Alfalfa is the great money making crop here. It is the finest 
hay feed grown in the world. It will yield more per acre per year 
than any other forage plant. It will answer more purposes as 
a stock feed than any other forage plant known. The farmers 
who have learned the value of alfalfa do not feed grain to their 
stock unless for the heaviest kind of work on the road, such as 
freighting or heavy teaming. For average farm work alfalfa alone 
is the feed for horses. Cows need nothing more than alfalfa ex- 
cept on very special occasions. Alfalfa produces from four to 
eight tons per acre and averages five tons. In San Juan County 
three crops can be cut. It is easy to get land to seed in alfalfa. 
When alfalfa is once set it lasts for years and years without re- 
seeding, improving in quantity and quality each year. Timothy, 
clover, red-top and other hays are not to be compared with alfalfa 
though they grow and thrive in San Juan County as well as any- 
where else. Yet they do not yield nor pay so much per acre as 
does alfalfa. Alfalfa is king in the arid West. 

HORTICULTURE. 

No matter how good a country may be, if it is not a good fruit 
country it lacks that much of being perfect. It may have good 
grasses, good stock, be a good grain producing country, rich in 
mines and many other products, but without fruit it is lacking. 
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As a fruit country, San Juan County is pre-eminent, the peer of 
any part of the United States, no matter how favored. The 
abundant sunshine, the peculiarities of the soil, paint and enrich 
the fruit. San Juan County apples, on account of their freedom 
from blemishes and worms and fine flavor, have been sold as high 
as $5 per fifty pound box in the Chicago market. 

The following from an issue of the Kansas City Packer tells its 
own story: 



BEAUTIFUL APPLES. 



Middendorf & Company Have Genitans Which Bring $3.00 Per 
Box — From San Juan County, New Mexico. 



"Chicago, May 18, 1902.— One of the prettiest sights 'The 
Packer' man has seen on South Water Street for many a day was 
a box of Genitan apples opened by A. L. Gibson, George Midden- 
dorf & Company's apple man. They oame from San Juan County, 
New Mexico, and were held at $3 per box. These apples were in 
fifty pound boxes and almost uniform in size and with a tint as 
delicate and beautiful as the blush that overspreads a gentle 
maiden's cheek. A box of Ganos at the same time were opened 
and were perfection in their class and were held at $2.50 per box. 
A few boxes of other varieties were also opened and displayed at 
the same time and were selling readily at from $2.50 up to $4.00 
per box. They were the finest and prettiest lot of apples that it 
has been our lot to witness in the Chicago Market, and they were 
all from San Juan County, New Mexico." 

For the past six years the fruit from San Juan County has been 
attracting especial attention, not only the winter apples, which are 
the staple crop, but all other fruit raised here. San .Tuan County 
produces not only apples, but also peaches, pears, plums, priuies, 
apricots, nectarines, quinces, crab apples, cherries, strawberries, 
and all kinds of nuts, such as peanuts, almonds and black 
walnuts. Th'e Kelsey plum, one of the most luscious and highest 
priced plums, grows to perfection. W. N. Knight, proprietor of 
the Sunny Side Orchard, a large and productive orchard of about 
seventy acres with trees ten to twenty years old, situated near 
Farmington, raises all the varieties of fruit named above. Al- 
though at a disadvantage owing to the lack of railroad facilities, 
Mr. Knight has for several years netted $8.40 per tree. The trees 
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yielded an average of twelve SO-pou'cd boxes, which solcl at tiom 
60 to 90 cents per box on the packing table. It is not uncommon 
for a choice, large apple tree, when heavy laden with choice fruit, 
such as Jonathan, Rome Beauty, Genitan, Grimes Golden Pippin, 
Bellflower or similar varieties, to net the owner from $10 to $12.50 
and sometimes as high as $15 at the tree in orchard. Trees of ten 
commence bearing after the third year. There are many orchards 
that have been bearing for the past twelve, fifteen and eighteen 
years and some that have been planted twenty-two years, and these 
old orchards are the best and most prolific in the county. 

IN YEARS PAST. 

In the fall of 1900, 100 cars of winter apples were shipped from 
San Juan County via Durango alone. An entire train load was 
shipped over the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, the cars bearing 
the legend, ^'All From San Juan County, New Mexico. A Million 
Apples and Xot a Single Worm." The San Juan County apple is ♦ 
the best and the finest fruit ; it is more highly colored and flavored 
than any other apple. It is a further fact that Chicago and other 
eastern commission men buy more and pay more for San Juan 
County winter apples at the tree than they pay for the very best 
commercial winter apples in the box ready for shipping in the 
best apple producing sections of Michigan, Arkansas, Missouri or 
eastern Kansas. A Chicago commission firm says that more San 
Juan County fruit goes into the first cla.^s market and more of it 
is sorted, repacked and shipped to European markets in proportion 
to amount produced than of fruit that comes from any other sec- 
tion in the United States. San Juan County fruit has become 
world famous, and the present shipments of 100 to 150 carloads 
of winter apples a-Dnually at the highest cash market price paid 
for apples anywhere, are bound to be increased. In addition, large 
job lots are sent to the nearby mining camps, mountain towns and 
lumbering settlements of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Arizona. 
If this is: the condition at the present time, when the beautiful 
orchard industry of San Juan County is practically in its infancy, 
what can not be expected in that line after more railroads come 
to the orchard belt, and after mining, milling, smelting, lumber- 
ing and manufacturing interests of the surrounding country are 
developed. The person who secures irrigated land and plants from 
ten to twenty acres of choice fruit at this time, holds it and stays 
wdth it for a few years, will have an independent income that will 
lead to plenty and, in time, to fortune. 

Said a writer recently: "'To realize anything of the capabili- 
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ties of San Juan County in the fruit line you must visit the 
orchards; then you can realize for yourself. It is impossible to 
do the subject justice in a written description. An orchard is 
beautiful at any time. Even in the winter the bare outlines of 
the trees thrown sharply against the sky have a beauty of their own. 
Spring, the blossoming time, with its snow cheeked petals, flushed 
pink with joy at the new life pulsing through the old earth's veins, 
has been- made famous alike in song and story. The trees of sum- 
mer with th'eir green vigor, their depth of shadow, their delicate 
traceries, their dainty dancing to the merry breeze, have been ex- 
tolled likewise by many a noble pen. But the fall sacred to Ceres 
and Bacchus is the season of seasons. Then the orchards and 
gardens are ablaze with color, a feast for the eye and palate, too, 
for that matter. Rosy cheeked apples, golden pears, velvety 
peaches, purple and pale green grapes, yellow and crimson plums 
form a scene. of plenty that beggars description. 

"There is an orchard of some fourteen acres situated about half 
a mile out of Aztec that is a pleasure to behold. Though smaller 
than some, it is wonderfully productive. That is true of the 
ranches around Aztec generally. As a rule, the tracts of land 
are smaller, but very closely cultivated. In this orchard you could 
pick for hours and make no apparent impression.^' 

Apples and peaches generally bring one cent per pound on the 
orchard delivery table, with a yield .per tree from peaches of from 
300 to 800 pounds and apples 500 to 1,500 pounds, with excep- 
tional apple trees climbing as high as 2,000 pounds. In apple 
production, 20 ounce apples are not rare. The largest apple ever 
grown in the valley weighed 28^ ounces, while the crack San Juan 
County premium box of this fruit contained twenty-four apples 
with an average apple weight of 25 ounces. 

Pears sell at two cents per pound in the orchard, which means 
$400 per acre. Bartlett pear trees reach 1,250 pounds of fruit, 
while the great Idaho variety frequently attains an individual 
weight of one pound and a half. The delicious sugar pear is prob- 
ably the most prolific and profitable of San Juan County pears. 

Cherries, with 100 trees to the acre, return from $3 to $4 per 
tree; while grapes, including the principal table, wine and raisin 
varieties, are of heavy yield and profitable market. In one San 
Juan County vineyard, thirty-five grape varieties can be noted. 
Six years old Concords yield sixty pounds to the vine. 

Practically all plum and prune varieties are represented, the 
San Juan County cap-sheaf and crown of this fruit being the 
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superb Prunus Simonia, which reaches the size of a tomato and 
combi'Des the aroma of a muskmelon with the flavor of a banana. 

San Juan County fruit is unsurpassed by the best California 
fruit, for it has a fine, rich flavor that thus far has not been 
beaten. One 11-year old orchard yielded an average of twelve 
50-pound boxes to the tree last year, worth from 60 to 80 cents a 
box on the packing table, the buyers doing their own packing. 
With 100 trees to the acre, such an orchard yields a snug income. 
The tree begins to yield paying crops the third year from setting. 
Premiums are won wherever this fruit has been exhibited, especi- 
ally in competition' with California and Colorado fruit. Fruit 
is often trans-shipped at Durango and goes to the eastern markets 
as Colorado fruit and has added much to the reputation of the 
Colorado apples, commanding the highest price in the market. 
At the Durango Fair were exhibited thirty-six apples which weighed 
forty pounds. At an exhibition of the Horticultural Society at 
Colorado Springs these apples won the first premium and diploma. 
Eight apples of this exhibit weighed ten pounds. The Denver & 
Eio Grande Railroad Company paid $4 for them to use in another 
exhibit. The apples are clean, with no blemishes and beautifully 
tinted, the product of the kisses of the N"ew Mexico sun. 

A profitable San Juan County fruit growing practice is the 
keeping of fine sheep or Angora goats in the orchards the year 
round, thus at once keeping the orchard clean and feeding and 
fattening the animals themselves. 

Fruit grafting is very successful, as many as seven different 
fruit varieties finding lodgment on one tree. 

The Cottonwood, willow and cedar are native growths, while in 
ornamental trees the valley has the Lombard poplar, the maples, 
the weeping willow, the locust and the catalpa, while a great 
variety of roses, the honeysuckle, the snowball and a world of other 
flowers adorn the lawns and beautify the gardens. 

BEE KEEPING, POULTRY AND DAIRYING. 

Bee culture has passed the experimental stage. Several apiaries 
of 100 hives and upward are a good source of income and almost 
every house-yard has a few colonies for home use. The orchards, 
alfalfa fields, and especially the cleomeor wild bee weed, furnish 
inexhaustible pasture for the bees. Honey sells at 12^ cents per 
pound in the comb and 10 cents extracted. In recent years the 
colonies averaged forty to sixty pounds each. 

A resident of the La Plata Valley in his 78th year, states that 
he left a 640-acre ranch in the San Luis Valley, Colorado, which 
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had cost him, with improvements, $11,000, and which yielded 
an annual income of $2,700, to come to the La Plata country. He 
engaged in bee culture on five acres and claims he clears more net 
money than on his former 640-acre ranch. He has 200 colonies 
of bees, which yield him about $20 per colony per annum. He 
also raises many chickens and has a vineyard from which he pro- 
duces wine. Part of his honey is sold at home and part shipped 
to the east. 

Another apiarist in the La Plata Valley, George H. Eversole, 
settled in San Juan County twenty years ago. He owns the State 
Line Apiary, the foundation of which was laid seventeen years 
ago. The average yield of honey from his bee colonies during the 
seventeen years of his experience has been sixty-five pounds per 
hive, the largest yield from any one colony being 168 one-pound 
sections of fancy honey. His bees are of the five banded Italian 
variety, kept in the latest improved hives. He sold three tons 
of honey last year from ninety-one stands of bees. 

Poultry raising and dairying give satisfactory returns to many 
farmers. The demand is always active for poultry, eggs, butter 
and cheese; eggs bringing 25 to 40 cents per dozen; chickens $4 
to $6 per dozen; butter, from 25 to 40 cents per pound; and 
cheese, 20 to 25 cents per pound. Dairying is a rapidly growing 
industry and undoubtedly several creameries will be established at 
central points now that there are railroad facilities. 

LIVESTOCK. 

San Juan County is a fine Ihe stock country. Little or no feed 
is required in winter, for the winters are generally mild and open 
with but little snow, and in consequence live stock gets through 
the winter in fair condition on the open range, with feed needed 
only once in a great while during a severe snow storm. There are 
from 40,000 to 50,000 head of sheep fed each winter and from 
8,000 to 10,000 head of cattle. Many of these cattle are of high 
grade, thoroughbreds, Short Horns, Herefords, Bed Poles, etc. 
The stock is, as a rule, of good grade and is being constantly im- 
proved. It is only within the past few years that it has been de- 
monstrated that alfalfa fed cattle make the finest of beef and it 
is the cheapest beef that can be produced. For that reason, stock 
growers and farmers are now acquiring the very best breeds of 
thoroughbred cattle, White Face, Short Horns, Red Poles and Poled 
Angus for beef, with Jerseys and Holsteins for dairying purposes. 
It must be admitted, however, that in certain parts of San Juan 
County the range has deteriorated, owing to an excessive number 
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of sheep, but just across the county line, in southern Colorado, 
where the melting snows make many fine streams, there are to be 
found the finest stock ranges in the world. The stockmen of San 
Juan County being adjacent to these ranges drive their herds and 
flocks in as soon as the snow is gone, bringing them back in the 
fall to winter in San Juan County. This leaves the range in San 
Juan County for winter feed and gives opportunity to the Colo- 
rado range to recover from the summer's grazing. In consequence, 
cattle, sheep and goats cost less to raise in San Juan County than 
in any other part of the West. 

Last year a large number of beef steers were fed and fattened 
on alfalfa alone in the La Plata Valley and in the spring 
of 1902 several hundred head of fine alfalfa-fed beef steers were 
sold at the feeding pens in the La Plata Valley at from $65 to 
$76 per head and these same beef steers fattened on alfalfa alone, 
with not a particle of grain of any kind, when shipped to Kansas 
City markets brought from $95 to $100 per head. A large amount 
of beef and mutton is sold on the local and nearby markets. Hogs 
live throughout the winter on nothing but alfalfa hay. When 
the alfalfa is growing, a few acres, well set and fenced, will make 
the finest hog pasture. Of course to make pork it is necessary in 
the last stages of the fattening to feed some grain to harden the 
flesh. Nowhere else can hogs be raised as cheaply and with greater 
profit. 

Stock sheep very rarely require feed in the winter. There are 
times, however, when snow covers the ground for a few days, and 
at such times is is well to feed alfalfa. Many sheep owners carry 
large herds throughout the winter on the public range without 
any feed. The same is the case with many range horses. It must 
be said, however, that for stockmen who desire to run 
thousands of head of range cattle on the open range, there are 
better localities than San Juan County, but for horses, sheep, goats 
and small bunches of good cattle, a few hundred head, the county 
is an ideal place. About 100,000 head of sheep are owned and 
grazed in the county at the present time. 

The wool clip of last year amounted to from three to four hun- 
dred thousand pounds. The assessment rolls show that there are 
5,000 head of horses and from 3,000 to 5,000 head of goats in 
the county. The number of goats is on the increase, as it has 
been demonstrated that the Angora goat business pays well. Goats 
need no feed the year around and thrive on the open range. The 
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Mohair finds ready market at good prices, selling at from 40 to 
60 cents a pound. Goats require less work and expense than any 
other livestock and are generally more profitable. The raising 
of a good class of draught horses and road horses is proving a 
profitable occupation. There are about 1,500,000 acres of public 
range in the county, exclusive of the Navajo Reservation. 

MARKETS. 

The fact that San Juan County has had no railroad until very 
recently might be regarded as an indication that it has been diffi- 
cult to find a market for agricult.ural products, but the surround- 
ings must be considered. An extensive mining section depends 
upon San Juan County for its food products. The big and rich 
mining camps of the San Juan District in southwestern Colorado, 
such as Durango, Silverton, Telluride, Ouray, Rico, Ridgeway, 
Ophir, Oro Fino, Lake City, Summitville, Pagosa Springs and 
others offer splendid markets. When the number of people em- 
ployed, not only in the mines, but in the lumbering industry, 
smelters, coal mines, coking furnaces, in the cattle, sheep and goat 
industry is considered, then it will be seen that every bit of agri- 
cultural and horticultural product can find a profitable market 
near home. As it is, vast quantities of produce are daily shipped 
in from Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri and more distant 
states. This product is brought in over the only railroad that 
taps the San Juan mining districts at the present time — The Den- 
ver & iiio Grande, and there being no railroad competition at this 
time, very high freight rates are charged, which gives San Juan 
County farmers, who have only a comparatively few miles to ship, 
a great advantage. It is to be doubted whether there is any other 
agricultural county in the United States whose farmers, fruit 
raisers, stock growers, dairy men and poultry producers realize as 
much for their products as the people of San Juan County. Corn 
will average 75 cents per bushel the year around. When wheat 
sells at 50 to 60 cents a bushel in the great wheat growing states, 
San Juan County farmers receive 90 cents to $1.10 per bushel. 
Oats are nearly always worth 50 to 60 cents a bushel. Potatoes, 
which yield 100 to 200 bushels per acre, are worth from $1 to 
$2 per hundredweight. Onions that yield enormously, are worth 
from $1.50 to $2 per hundredweight. Pork, beef, mutton and all 
other meats bring good cash prices. Chickens average from $4 
to $6 per dozen, and eg^s, even in summer time, sell at from 20 
to 25 cents a dozen and much of the time from 25 to 40 cents a 
dozen.* Butter will average from 25 to 40 cents a pound the year 
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arou'Dd. Watermelons, pumpkins, cabbages, turnips, squashes and, 
in fact, every variety of garden vegetables command good cash 
prices. 

San Juan County products go to Salt Lake and all of Utah, 
while Gallup supplies are sent to all parts of New Mexico and 
Arizona. The markets of all the thriving cities and towns in 
southwestern Colorado, western New Mexico and eastern Arizona, 
mamy of them so situated that no garden and farm products can 
be raised in their immediate vicinity, assure a steady market, even 
after the payment of freighting and railroad charges. 

The New Mexico portion of the great Navajo Reservation, with 
its almost 2,000 Indians, furnishes a valuable home market for 
San Juan County products. These regenerated Red Men own 
immense herds of sheep and goats and carry on an ever increasing 
manufacture of world famous Navajo blankets, the annual wool, 
pelt and blanket sales representing heavy revenues. 

Great quantities of flour, meat, lard and similar products are 
annually shipped here from Kansas, Missouri and other states. 
These could be readily produced at home. More home flouring 
mills would result m a greater acreage in wheat. The following 
are the ruling prices of products not mentioned elsewhere: Po- 
tatoes, from 1 to 3 cents a pound ; sweet potatoes, 6 cents a pound. 
They are easily raised and there is a good and ever growing mar- 
ket for them. Wool brought last year from 18 to 24 cents a pound. 
The Navajos consume much wool in the manufacturing of blankets. 
The greater part of the wool is shipped out of the county unscoured. 
There is a good opening for a scouring mill. 

Acreage in fruit at present time, 2,000. * 

Acreage in alfalfa, 8,000. 

Tons of alfalfa cut per year, 75,000. 

Pounds of wheat, barley and oats produced annually, 800,000. 

Pounds of corn produced annually, 75,000. 

Boxes of apples shipped annually, 15,000. 

RAILROADS. 

San Juan County has been without railroads until the past few 
months, when the Denver & Rio Grande constructed a standard 
gauge branch line from Durango, Colorado, south through Aztec 
to Farmington. The building of this line of standard gauge road 
means the- further extension to the southeast and to the south- 
west, formi'Dg connections with El Paso, Texas, on the east, and 
with Los Angeles, California, on the west. It also means that the 
Denver & Rio Grande railroad will be changed from a narrow 
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gauge to a standard gauge from Durango, Colorado, to Pueblo 
and Denver. 

The Colorado & Arizona Eailroad, which is really a part of the 
great Southern Pacific Eailway system, has made three complete 
surveys through San Juan County during the past year — one up 
the San Juan River to Pagosa Springs, Colorado; one up the 
Animas Eiver by way of Durango to Pueblo, and the third cross- 
ing the San Juan River at Jewett, New Mexico, thence through 
"The Meadows,^' the groat La Plata Valley and coal fields to 
Durango and Pueblo, Colorado. Within the past few months the 
Southern Pacific Eailway Company has bought and acquired title 
to between 30,000 and 50,000 acres of the finest coal lands be- 
tween Durango, Colorado, and Gallup, New Mexico, a large por- 
tion being in San Juan Couny. This company has recently 
established general supply headquarters at Gallup, on the Santa Fe 
Pacific, 120 miles south of Aztec and Farmington. It has begun 
construction of the main line of the Southern Pacific from the 
great copper mines, and copper fields of Arizona north through 
New Mexico, crossing the Santa Fe Pacfic at Defiance, a few 
miles west of Gallup, and following the great coal belt aiorth 
through San Juan County, crossing the San Juan River at Jewett, 
twenty miles below Farmington ; thence northward through "The 
Meadows" and the La Plata Valley, following the coal belt to 
Durango, Colorado, and thence to Pueblo and Denver, Colorado. 
Actual grading work on this line south from Gallup will soon be 
commenced. The company is now letting contracts for grading 
and construction both north and south from Defiance. The in- 
tention of this branch of the road is to cross the main line of 
the Southern Pacific in the great copper fields of Arizona and 
thence on southwestward to Guaymas, Mexico, and down the Pa- 
cific Coast through Mexico and Central America to the Panama 
Canal. It is now believed that trains will be running from the 
copper mining districts of Arizona through the coal fields of San 
Juan County within eighteen months. The coal fields between 
Durango, Colorado, and Gallup, the greater part of which lie in 
western San Juan County, being the nearest large body of coal 
to the Pacific Coast south of San Francisco, to the copper fields of 
Arizona and to Mexico, will be a potent factor in suppl3dng coal 
for all these vast sections, the Pacific Coast trade and the Panama 
Canal. This will create new towns and mining camps in San 
Juan County with big pay-rolls. All along the line of the Southern 
Pacific Eailroad and all along the rich coal belt from Durango, 
Colorado, to Jewett, New Mexico, are thousands and thousands of 
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acres of fine,, rich, attractive agricultural and fruit lands, which 
will be reclaimed by irrigation ditches and canals and by storage 
reservoirs, and will become the most fertile and attractive sec- 
tion in the great Southwest. It has been estimated by the gov- 
ernment surveyors and engineers, who have been making surveys, 
estimates and experiments under the supervision of the Reclama- 
tion Service, that there are from 75,000 to 100,000 acres in the 
western part of the county that can be reclaimed by a system of 
irrigating canals and storage reservoirs, and that there is an 
abundance of water to reclaim all these lands. 

TELEPHONES. 

A year ago a telephone line was completed from Durango, Colo- 
rado, through San Juan County by way of Aztec and Farmi'ngton 
and on to Fruitland and the La Plata Valley, its entire length in 
circuit being about 150 miles. This connects with the long dis- 
tance telephone line to Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Denver, Santa 
Fe, Albuquerque and other points in New Mexico, as well as with 
the mining towns and lumbering camps of southwestern Colorado. 
It is the intention of the telephone company to extend its line 
further south to Thoreau, on the Santa Fe Pacific, and thence 
through Albuquerque to El Paso, Texas. 

COAL. 

San Juan County has the iinest and most extensive coal fields 
in any section of the West. Thousands of acres and whole town- 
ships in the western part of the county are underlaid with strong 
veins of the finest quality of coking coal, the veins being from 
five to sixty feet thick. At many places these veins crop out on 
the surface. The coal belt extends from the head of the La Plata 
Valley southward through "The Meadows" and on to the San 
Juan Kiver at Fruitland and Jewett south to Gallup, in McKinley 
County. At Durango, Colorado, the upper end of these coal fields, 
and at • Gallup, the southern end, millions of tons of coal have 
been mined. At Durango are large coke ovens, and it is only a 
question of railroads and time when the coal beds of San Juan 
County will give work to thousands of miners. Most of the coal 
veins are on government land and subject to entry under the coal 
land laws at the price of $10 an acre when more than fifteen miles 
from a railroad, and $20 an acre when within fifteen miles. At 
present there is only a limited market for San Juan County coal, 
owing to the lack of railroad facilities, but it is only a question of 
a short time when 160 acres of coal land will be worth much more 
than $1,600, the price for which it can now be bought. Aztec and 
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Farmington are ten to fifteen miles from this coal belt and must 
haul their coal that distance. It costs from $1 to $1.50 per ton 
at the mines and delivered the coal costs from $4 to $4.50 per ton. 
Only enough is mined to supply the home demand. 

The Stevens mine lies two and a half miles from Fruitland on 
the San Juan Eiver. It is owned by E. S. Young, but is operated 
by Thomas Evans under lease. The coal is bituminous. The vein 
is twelve feet thick, ten feet of which is a clean, marketable coal, 
lying horizontal. The mine is worked by the drift, entry, room and 
pillar system. The main drift is in 350 ieet. The total output 
last year was about 1,500 tons, sold principally in Farmington, 
Fruitland and the San Juan Valley. 

The Morgan mine, near the settlement of La Plata, has three 
coal seams, respectively five, six and forty feet in thickness. The 
coal is a good grade of bituminous in the larger vein, and semi- 
anthracite in the smaller vein. 

The Bruce mine, near Fruitland, is being driven in upon a 
vein of bituminous coal eleven feet in thickness. 

OIL. 

Although the oil excitement is and has been at a fever heat all 
over Colorado, Texas and New Mexico, San Juan County, on ac- . 
count of its isolated position has not been pushing to the front 
in that respect, although it is in the center of what is pronounced 
one of the greatest oil basins in the Southwest. Members of the 
United States Geological Survey, as well as Professors Lake and 
Haden, authorities on the subject, pronounce the oil indications of 
San Juan County as especialiy promising. A number of com- 
panies have been organized for the development of oil, and two 
companies have been drilling wells in different parts of the county, 
while at Farmington more development work has been done than 
at any other point. Thus far only a depth of from 300 to 400 
feet has been reached, owing to the lack of proper machinery. The 
coming of railroads will undoubtedly put San Juan County in 
line as an oil producer. The San Juan County oil fields, as far 
as explored, cover about 100,000 acres, of which 60,000 acres have 
been filed upon. Many of the filings have lapsed or will soon lapse 
because their owners have failed to do the development work re- 
quired by law. The oil that comes to the surface has 28 per cent 
of illuminating power. The largest oil holdings are several thou- 
sand acres, choice land, held by a California syndicate, which is 
successfully operating in several western oil disricts and which 
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has great confidence that San Juan County will be a big oil 
producer. 

OTHER MINERALS. 

There are indications of placer gold along the San Juani River. 
The Navajo Reservation, which will sooner or later be thrown open 
to settlement, is rich in gold, silver and copper ores. Lime is found 
in large quantities throughout the county. Especially fine deposits 
are located near Fruitland and are worked for home use. A good 
red and white sandstone for building purposes exists in the La 
Plata Valley in unlimited quantities. Tile clay is abundant and 
fire clay beds have been located, but are not being worked. Near 
Farmington exist borax beds, and in other parts of the county are 
extensive gypsum deposits. Timber exists in sufficient quantities 
for mining as well as for fuel purposes, fence po^ts, etc. 

MANUFACTURES, 

While San Juan County is mainly an agricultural section, its 
immense beds of coal, the ease with which raw material, such as 
sugar beets, hides, canaigre and wool, can be supplied and the prox- 
imity of markets are inducements for manufacturers to locate. 
The abundance of water power will eventually prove a factor in 
the establishment of tanneries, woolen mills, beet sugar factories, 
potteries, creameries, distilleries, evaporators, flour mills and other 
manufacturing enterprises especially adapted to that section. The 
census of 1900 credits San Juan County with only eight manufac- 
turing establishments with an invested capital of only $12,150, 
using annually $10,483 worth of raw material and putting out a 
finished product of $20,040. At Farmington there is an evaporator, 
a distillery, a flouring mill, a planing mill and a meat packing 
establishment. At Aztec there is a flouring mill. At Pueblo 
Bonito, the manufacture of Navajo blankets is carried on upon 
a large scale, Navajo squaws being given employment for that 
purpose. 

THE INDIANS. 

The fact that San Juan County adjoins tiie Navajo Indian Kes- 
ervation may create a false impression among eastern people. The 
Navajos are peaceable, indu&trious and far advanced in civiliza- 
tion. They rarely leave the reservation except to dispose of their 
wares or to buy supplies or work on the railroad or in Colorado 
sugar beet fields. The Navajos are extensive stock owners and 
are far famed for the blankets they weave. They are self support- 
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ing. The Utes, however, on an adjoining reservation, receive gov- 
ernment subsidies, and these find their way iotto the regular chan- 
nels of trade of the county. The Utes, too, are peaceable and in 
many instances industrious. The Indians own large herds of 
sheep and goats. A chain of trading aind supply posts has been 
established on the reservation and between 40,000 and 50,000 
blankets are annually exchanged by the Indians for other products. 
The blankets average seven pounds in weight smA bring the Indians 
about $1 a pound. 

ATTRACTIONS FOR TOURISTS. 

San Juan County is not bare of attractions for tourists. Be- 
sides its beautiful orchards, water ways and good fishing, there 
are many bits of beautiful and rugged scenery. A great wonder 
are the extensive Aztec ruins with their castles of stone, mortar 
and masonry, which can be traced the lengths of the La Plata, 
Animas and San Juan Eivers, together with the outlines of long 
irrigating canals which are at least 1,000 years old, if not older. 
Before the landing of Columbus in the West Indies, this valley 
was thickly populated by a highly intelligent people who tilled the 
soil, raised crops, had fowls, built houses of five to seven stories 
and reared immense structures of stone and mortar that contained 
from 500 to 1,200 rooms. Buried deep in these ruins are found 
petrified com cobs, turkey bones, stooie mortars and many other 
evidences of a semi-civilization. In Chaeo Canon, which empties 
its waters into the San Juan, is the Pueblo Bonito, which, with 
adjoining ruins, is an archaeological marvel. Several of the larger 
structures are of dressed stones and contain 1,200 rooms, the 
buildings being five to seven stories high. At Pueblo Bonito there 
is a lower city in the valley and a city 200 feet higher on the 
mesa, connected by a stone stairway up a steep bluff over 150 feet 
high. For many miles in the Chaco Canon, as well as in the tribu- 
tary canons and valleys and upon the higher mesas, are the re- 
mains of a prehistoric civilization. Along the Animas, the La 
Plata, the San Juan, the Largo, the Gallegos and Chaco, irriga- 
tion canals watered fertile valleys and supported a dense popula- 
tion long before the Spaniards came up the Kio Grande Valley. 
In those days the water supply must have been greater even than 
today for many of these buildings are found along canons which 
are now dry the greater part of the year. In the Chaco Canon 
alone there are the ruins of seventeen villages. The discoveries 
that await archaeologists who will carry on systematic research in- 
this part of the country can be gleaned from the fact that the 
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Hyde Exploration Company in exploring Pueblo Bonito has ex- 
cavated 500 rooms in which it found 50,000 pieces of turquoise, 
10,000 pieces of pottery, 1,000 stone implements and many other 
relics, as well as many skeletons. At Pueblo Bonito quite a trad- 
ing post has been established with accommodations for visitors. 

Next to Pueblo Bonito, the most interesting prehistoric ruins 
are near Aztec. On the Navajo Keservation there are sights and 
scenes that are worth going many miles to see. From the junction 
of the San Juan and the La Plata below Farmington the view 
of the surrounding country is grand. To the we^t and far down 
the valley towers Ship Rock, a peak 1,200 feet above the mesa, 
like a giant ship with all sails set. In the southwest, on a high 
crag, are seen "The Angels" — two stone images bearing great 
resemblance to the conventional messengers of Heaven, standing 
as silent guardians of the peace and prosperity so abundant in the 
surrounding country. Along the gouthetui horizon stretch high 
rolling mesas or the bluff, weather-worn faces of cliffs. On the 
north rise the snow-crowned summits of the blue La Plata Moun- 
tains and over all is the sheen of an arid sky, toning from the 
vivid gray background of the horizon to the lovely turquoise blue 
of the zendth. This impressive prospect takes in a country stretch- 
ing almost 100 miles in every direction, in fact, as far as the eye 
can reach. 

To those seeking a quiet retreat amidst orchards and fertile 
farms, San Juan County offers many attractions. The cost of 
living is low, board being from $4 a week with farmers, to $7 a 
week at the hotels. For health seekers there are opportunities for 
light employment, such as bee-keeping, poultry raising or light 
farm work. Game is plentiful. Iii' the rivers and streams fish 
are abundant. The lower reaches of the rivers contain white sal- 
mon that reach a weight of twenty-five pounds, while the upper 
courses are good trout streams. 

POPULATION. 

Having been distant until recently from railroads, the increase 
of population has not been phenomenal, but the cdumty is being 
settled up very rapidly now. The census of 1900 gave the county 
a population of 4,828, and at present it has a population of nearly 
10,000. The population by precincts in 1900 was as follows: 
Farmington, 548; Aztec, 458; Fruitland, 397; Blanco, 318; Largo, 
316; Bloomfield, 246; Flora Vista, 236; La Plata, 221; Cedar 
Hill, 175; Pine Kiver, 166. There are 1,800 Indians on the part 
of the Navajo Keservation within the county. Tlie tide of immi- 
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gration thus far is mostly from Missouri, Colorado, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Texas, Oklahoma and the Northwest. The people 
are law-abiding, thrifty, industrious and energetic. Only one- 
tenth of the people of San Juan County are of Spanish or Mex- 
ican parentage, and these live apart in one settlement. They are 
intelligent and honest, maoy of them speak both English and 
Spanish and are well off financially. The people of the lower San 
Juan Valley from about twenty miles above Farmington, as well 
as along the Animas and the La Plata, including the settlements 
of Farmington, Fruitland, Aztec and Olio, are entirely English 
speaking with modern schools, good churches and good society. 
It is difficult to find a county anywhere in the United States in 
which so little crime is committed and which has so little litiga- 
tiooa. The lawyer and the doctor find but little to do because of 
the healthful climate and the peaceable conditions. 

VALUATION AND TAXES. 

The assessed valuation is about $800,000. As it is customary 
to fix assessments at from one-third to one-half of the real value, 
the assessment gives only an idea of the real wealth of the county, 
but it guarantees that taxes are comparatively low, although the 
tax rate may be high apparently and, in some instances, higher 
than elsewhere. 

SCHOOLS. 

San Juan- County, like every /progressive American county, takes 
great pride in its public schools. There are thirty organized school 
districts. The average length of school terms in the rural dis- 
tricts is from five to six months, while in the richer districts 
school is held annually from seven to nine months, and at Farm- 
ington and Aztec the school terms are from eight to nine months. 
Teachers^ wages range from $40 to $90 per month. Farmington 
and Aztec have graded schools with from three to four teachers. 
. At Jewett there is a large Indian Mission School. The government 
maintains schools at different points oni the Navajo Reservation. 
SHJP ROCK INDIAN SCHOOL. 

About fifteen to eighteen miles down the San Juan River, below 
Jewett, where the Southern Pacific Railway is to cross the San 
Juan River, is located the Ship Rock Indian Mission School, now 
being constructied by the United States government for the educa- 
tion of the Navajo Indians. Under the supervision of W. T. 
Shelton, superintendent of the school, about $100,000 have been 
and are cow being expended by the government for the erection 
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of school buildings and mission buildings. Large irrigating canals 
are being constructed and the Indians are being taught farming, 
fruit growing and ot»her industrial pursuits. Thousands of acres 
are being reclaimed and brought into cultivation in the vicinity 
of Ship Rock. 

CHURCHES. 

Aztec has three churches — Methodist, Baptist and Presbyterian. 
The Presbyterians have a very neat church building that is suffi- 
ciently large and commodious at this time to accommodate the 
demands, and the Methodists are erecting a large and commodious 
brick church which will be completed in the next three months 
and will not only accommodate the wants and needs of the people 
at this time, but is hving builti large enough to supply the de- 
mand for several years to come, while the Baptists are also build- 
ing a commodious church edifice, have the foundation laid and 
expect to finish this fall, so that Aztec, for scliools and churches, 
is not behind many and much larger towns farther east in the 
older settled countries, and is keeping pace with the rapid progress 
and prosperity of the country. 

TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

San Juan County has no large cities, but there is no doubt that 
by the coming of the railroads its two principal towns — Aztec and 
Farmington — will exi)an(l rapidly and other cities and towns be 
built. Aztec, on the Animas, is the county seat, near the center 
of the voting and business population of the county. From north 
to south it is about thirty-six miles from the Colorado state line 
to Farmington, which marks the southern line of settlement. Aztec 
being sixteen miles south of the state line and twenty miles =north 
of Farmington, is thus near the middle from north to south. It 
is about twenty miles from Largo and twenty miles from the west- 
ern limit of settlement, and thus in the center of settlement in 
that direction. It is about thirty-five miles from Aztec northeast 
to the Pine Eiver settlement, and about as far to Jewett, nearest 
to the Xavajo Reservation. Aztec is only twelve years old, yet it 
has representatives of nearly every^ branch of business and trade. 
It has four general mercantile stores, one hotel, two restaurants, 
one drug store, two hardware stores, a modern water power flour 
mill, one barber shop, one livery stable, one harness shop, three 
saloons, two lawyers, four physicians, three ministers, one mil- 
linery store, one jewelry store, ^we carpenters, two plasterers, one 
confectionery store, three churches — Baptist, Methodist and Pres- 
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b3rterian', a new $10,000 court house and jail, and High School 
building. Another school house will be built to increase the school 
facilities. 

Aztec has a Masonic Lodge with Eastern Star in connection; 
an Odd Fellows^ Lodge with Eebekah Lodge in connection, also 
Maccabees, with quite a number of Woodmen and Red. Men who 
are arranging to organize Lodges. The Masonic fraternity has a 
beautifully furnished lodge room and the Odd Fellows have con- 
structed a two-siory brick building with a large hall. The Lodge 
has a membership of about seventy-five. The churches have Sun- 
day schools in connection with their congregations and hold ser- 
vices every Sunday morning and evening. Aztec has a reliable 
and flourishing bank — The Citizens Bank of Aztec. The popu- 
lation of Aztec is about 600. 

Farmington is the oldest and largest town, having a population 
of about 750. It is situated on the San- Juan Eiver between the 
mouths of the Animas and La Plata Eivers. It was an Indian 
trading post thirty years ago and was for some time the county 
seat. Every branch of trade is represented. There are four large 
mercantile establishments, two hotels, two restaurants, one drug 
store, one millinery store, one hardware store, one confectionery 
store, one bakery, two blacksmith shops, a modern flouring mill, 
a distillery, and evaporator, two meat markets, two lumber yards, 
one jewelry store, one barber shop, three churches — Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Baptist, two weekly newspapers — The Farming- 
ton Times-Hustler and The Farmington Enterprise, two saloons, 
one national bank, three physicians, four lawyers, seven real estate 
agents, one livery stable, one brick yard, four carpenters and build- 
ers, two contractors and two brick and stone masons. Farmington is 
am incorporated town, has a system of public water works and an 
electric light plant. It has a commodious brick school building, 
a Masonic Lodge with Eastern Star connection, an Odd Fellows 
Lodge with a Eebekah organization, also Maccabees, Woodmen and 
Workmen. At the present time it is the terminus of the Denver 
& Eio Grande Eailroad. 

Fruitland is a prosperous little town on the San Juan Eiver, 
twelve miles west of Farmington. It has three general stores, a 
church, school house, blacksmith shop, hotel and other evidences 
of thrift and enterprise. 

Flora Vist^, or Flowery Vale, is very picturesquely situated six 
miles south of Aztec on the Las Animas Eiver in the heart of a 
very rich agricultural and fruit growing country. It has extensive 
orchards, large alfalfa fields, and is one of the prettiest spots in 
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the couiDty. It has two general stores, a postoffiee, a blacksmith 
shop, a fine brick public school building and two of the neatest 
churches in San Juan County — Methodist and Presbyterian. It 
is a station on the Denver & Kio Grande Kailroad. 

Jewett is also a postoffiee on the San Juan River not far from 
the boundary of the Xavajo Indian Reservation. A large mission 
for the benefit of the Indians is maintained there. 

Fruitland, Jewet.t and Olio are prosperous settlements in the 
broad expanse of San Juan Coimty west of Farmin^on, through 
which the Animas^ La Plata and San Juan Canal, known as the 
"Coolidge Ditch," has been constructed at an expense of $100,000. 
On the San Juan River northeast of Farmington and east of Aztec 
is the trading post and postoffiee of Bloomfield, which is the center 
of a good agricultural district. Twenty miles northeast of Aztec 
on the San Juan River are the settlements of Largo and Blanco, 
the centers of the Spanish-American settlements which extend 
along the upper San Juan to the Pine River. At Largo and 
Blanco are public school houses and church buildings, general 
stores and trading posts. They are the trading points for that 
large agricultural section which the Santa Fe Central Railway 
will cross on its way from Algodones to Durango. 

Twelve miles west of Aztec, between the Animas and La Plata 
Rivers is the "Farmington Glade,'^ which, with the La Plata Val- 
ley and "The Meadows," forms* the finest part of the county, being 
large bodies of sloping land easy to irrigate and composed of what 
is known as California red soil, which is rich and productive land. 

Ten miles north of Aztec is the village of Cedar Hill. It has a 
general store, a union church, a blacksmith shop, a public school 
house and is surrounded by a prosperous settlement. Hood, La 
Plata and Putnam are postoffices and trading posts. 

QUESTIONS BRIEFLY ANSWERED. 

This pamphlet has been carefully compiled by the Bureau of 
Immigration and is based upon facts and conditions as they are 
in San Juan County. It is not the intention to give the impres- 
sion that in San Juan County success and wealth can be secured 
without hard and intelligent work, or without the intelligent in- 
vestment of capital. The following are condensed answers to the 
questions which are most frequently asked by those inquiring 
about the resources of San Juan County : 

San Juan County is an English speaking county. Its popula- 
tion is 10,000. Its voting population is 1,000. It has thirty or- 
ganized school districts. It has good public schools, churches and 
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fraternal societies. The denominations represented are the Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Christians and Roman Catholics. 
The only Spanish-speaking settlements are in the northeastern 
comer of the county. Politically, the county is about equally di- 
vided between the Republican and Democratic parties, both parties 
being represented among the county ofl&cials. Political feeling 
does not run high. There is but one corporation ditch which rents 
or sells water, the other ditches are community property. There 
are eighty or more of the latter. These the farmers who own the 
land control, doing their share of work in keeping the ditches in 
repair and receiving in turn their pro rata share of water. There 
are no hot winds, no cyclones nor tornadoes. Blizzards and hail 
storms are of very rare occurrence. Insect pests are almost entirely 
absent. There are no army worms, no bowl worms, no chinch 
bugs, and but few grasshoppers. Crop failures are unknown, for 
the irrigator makes his own seasons, applies the water when needed 
and withdraws it when not needed. First class building stone is 
found in San Juan County and the county makes its own bricks. 
Timber, good for fuel, small house logs and fence posts, can be 
procured within five to ten miles of the settlements. Wells of 
good water can be had by sinking to a depth of from 50 to 150 
feet. Below the river bed there exists the finest, softest drinking 
water to be found. It is easy to make cisterns, and cistern water, 
when filtered, is the very best drinking water. There is little 
illness in San Juan County owing to the health-giving climate. 
There is not much large game near the settlements, only rabbits, 
ducks and small birds being found. It is 75 to 100 miles to fine 
hunting grounds and occasionally bear, deer and wild turkeys find 
their way down into the valley. Wages are good. An average 
farm hand commands from $25 to $35 per month with board and 
lodging found for him. During harvest time, which lasts much 
longer than elsewhere on account of the three crops of alfalfa and 
the late fruit, harvest and hay hands get $1.50 to $2 per day. Men 
with teams get $3 to $4 per day. Stock brought from the States 
or other Territories does just as well as native stock. Furniture 
and other household goods can be bought almost as cheaply as else- 
where. It only pays to ship such household goods into the county 
as one has especial reasons for keeping or can crowd into a char- 
tered car. Good dairy stock, farm and draught horses can be 
bought in the county. Medium work horses, averaging in weight 
from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds, range in price from $75 to $100, the 
best grades bring $125. Small pony work hordes can be bought 
from $35 to $50. Good heavy mules range in price per pair from 
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$200 to $300. Bronchos and small pony horses and cow ponies 
range in price from $20 to $35. Milch cows can be bought from 
$25 to $35 and as high as $50 for good Jersey stock. Carpenters* 
wages range from $2.50 to $4 and $5 per day. Brick lajdng is 
worth from $8 to $12 per thousand. Flooring and siding from 
$25 to $30 per thousand feet, shingles $3 to $5. Lumber wagons 
and vehicles cost from 20 to 30 per cent more than in the east 
because they are built heavier, with mountain brakes, etc., for 
mountain travel. A good, modern lumber wagon sells for $100. 
Both narrow and wide tire wheels are used, but mostly the former. 
Money cannot be borrowed for less than 10 per ceot; the bank 
rate is 12 per cent. 

SAN JUAN COUNTY'S NEEDS. 

At Aztec and Farmington there are frequently times when a 
dwelling house cannot be rented for love or money. A cottage 
that costs $500 to erect will rent readily at from $7 to $10 a 
month, or an average of $100 a year. As a yearly income on a 
$500.i'nve8tment, that is quite fair. 

The county needs a practical well driller or two with modem 
drilling outfits. Two outfits could run steadily for a year without 
cessation. 

One or two large nurseries are needed. There is a big demand 
for fruit trees and shrubbery, and thousands of dollars worth are 
shipped in from a distance every year. Another distillery is needed 
and two or three evaporators to consume the surplus and minor 
grade fruit that is particularly adapted to drying or for distilling 
purposes. There is one distillery and one evaporator in the county 
and they pay well. 

San Juan County needs creameries and cheese factories and 
more attention paid to dairy products, for which a ready cash sale 
is easily found. Poultry farms would do well. 

There are but two regularly appointed apiaries in the county, 
and yet there is no finer country for bees and honey. There is a 
big demand for honey at from 10 to 12 cents per pound. The 
extensive alfalfa meadows furnish the blossoms. There is a sure 
profit in the business. 

But what San Juan County needs more than anything else is 
active, energetic men with capital to buy either improved or unim- 
proved farms and to improve them, making them productive and 
remunerative. More orchards, more alfalfa meadows, more land 
under cultivation. With railroads and more men of the right kind. 
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San Juan County would, in a few years, become the garden- spot, 
of the West. 

INDUCEMENTS TO IMMIGRANTS. 

No other part of the great West oflEers so many and such splendid 
inducements to new settlers at this time as San Juan County, New 
Mexico. The dcYclopment has just begun. The county is yet in 
its infancy and nature has done more for San Juan County than 
for almost any other locality in the Southwest. 

No other part of the West has so many homes and so few 
mortgages in proportion. The country offers many safe and profit- 
able investments. Men with even' limited means can acquire small 
tracts of land that will make them an independent living and 
happy homes, while the men with more means and more capital, 
can possess superior farms with fine homes and better improve- 
ments in the finest climate on earth. 

When the feed stores and livery stables in Durango, Silverton 
and Telluride must ship their com, oats and alfalfa from the San 
Luis and Arkansas Valleys, and the hotels are compelled to send 
for their potatoes to Greeley, Denver and Kansas, and must go to 
Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska for turkeys for Thanksgiving Day, 
chickens for Sunday and eggs for every day, it is certain that there 
exist splendid opportunities for the farmer, the horticulturist, the 
livestock raiser, the poultry raiser and the apiarist. 

Said a writer recently: "And now we come to a country the 
wealth of whose resources has never been fathomed; a country 
fertile in soil, rich in fuel, perfect in climate; a country where 
every man, woman and child has money, a country which is a gran- 
ary when feed fails elsewhere; a country where the fruit laden^ 
trees, their branches borne to the ground, rest from their burden 
only when the welcome picker has come to their relief; where the 
fine cattle, horses and sheep, grazing lazily on the broad alfalfa 
meadows, growing hourly into money, make one feel that he- has at 
last reached the land of promise.'^ 

NEW MEXICO. 

San Juan is but one of the twenty-five counties of New Mexico, 
the land of the sun god, each one of which is as large as five 
to twenty eastern counties. What is said of San Juan County 
climate can be said of the climate of the entire Territory, although 
differences in altitude and shelter make differences in annual aver- 
age temperature; still the same characteristics of a dry, light, 
pure atmosphere, absence of humidity and constant sunshine make 
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every part of New Mexico a natural sanitarium for health seekers. 
As San Juan County has its particular attractions, so has every 
county in the Territory, one excelling in mineral wealth, another 
in livestock, another in agriculture or fruit raising, another in 
scenery, and still another in historic associations. There is sufB- 
cient variety and diversity in this vast domain to attract everyone. 
But above all. New Mexico is a country for the home seeker. About 
50,000,000 of its acres are still subject to entry under the federal 
land laws, and its many streams and brooks offer reservoir sites 
where water can be stored to turn the surrounding country into 
gardens. There are thousands of square miles of mountain country 
where the prospector is certain to stumble upon mineral wealth, 
amd there are endless opportunities for the investment of capital 
that will repay intelligent development. New Mexico is a country 
good to live in, superior to any other part of the earth. 

The Bureau of Immigration has issued illustrated booklets de- 
scriptive of every county of the Territory. It has also published 
pamphlets going into detail of the Territor/s climatic attrac- 
tions, mineral wealth and general characteristics. They can 
all be had upon application to any men>ber of the Bureau of Immi- 
gration or to its secretary. 
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Officers and Members of the New Mexico Bureau 
of Immigration. 



Granville Pendleton, President Aztec 

W. B. Bunker, Vice President Las Vegas 

J. W. Bible, Treasurer Hinover 

Alfred Grunsfeld Albuquerque 

W. E. Lindsey Portales 

Ramon Armijo Socorro 

Max. Frost, Secretary Santa Fe 
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